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gracious lady!' I had not, as yet, thought of Miss
Plimsoll in exactly those terms. And in this way she,
also (although but for a little while) rose in my esti-
mation.

(6)

There was an official dinner, that evening, at the
Embassy. It was followed by a reception. My mother
managed to slip away for an instant in order to kiss
me good-night. I clung so passionately to her that she
realised that something was troubling me. ' What
is it ? * she said, * is there something wrong ? ' It is
only in the half-light (a door half open on the corridor
with a pink shaded lamp outside) that children will
confess their terrors. I told her about the impending
bombardment. She was wise ; she knew that it would
be but slight comfort to me to be assured that it had
all happened twenty-two years ago and was unlikely,
that evening, to occur again. She said, ' But you see
the Embassy is British territory. It is as if we were in
England. No cannon could touch us here/

I was assuaged by this magnificent evasion. She
left me comforted but alert. I leapt out of bed and
went to the window. My room gave upon the court-
yard and by kneeling on a chair I could see across to
the porte coch&re,, under which a slow and jingling
procession of carriages was passing in. Carriage after
carriage fronted me with two lamp-lit eyes, and then
blinked sideways as it turned upon the cobbles of the
courtyard. When the carriages approached the car-
peted steps leading to the front door, the footman
upon the box would swing downwards holding a
basketed mud-guard wherewith to protect the skirts